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I.—Foreien Po.itics. 


The Grdmudsi, of the 6th July, says that, unlike some of its contem- = Gramvasr, 
on _ poraries in the native press, it does not take legal July 6th, 1891. 
PR od trial of the Manipur objections against the trial of the Manipur Princes. | 
_ The law on this point is very clear. The princes’ 

are prisoners of war, and have been tried by the law under which prisoners of 
war are tried. They have, in short, been tried under the military law. This 
law is law only in name, and means absolutism, bloodshed, looting, and 
the taking of ten heads where only one has been taken. The question of the 
legality of the trial had better not be raised. That there should be injustice in 
a trial conducted by soldiers may be admitted as a matter of course. Let none 
object to the trial on the ground that the witnesses were not properly examined, 
and so forth. ‘lhat the soldiers who tried the Princes did not get hold of them 
and hang them at once, and even allowed a pleader to plead for them, must be 
taken to be a proof of their kindheartedness. 

2 The Burawan Sanjivant, of the 30th June, says that the Maharaja of Borpwan sansivam, 

3 Manipur has been convicted on the charge of June 30th, 1891. 

| waging war against the Queen on the evidence of 
a witness to the effect that on hearing of the approach of Mr. Quinton the 
Manipur durbar made preparations to send troops to the Moyo thana to oppose 
Mr. Quinton, and that it was only by the advice of Mr. Grimwood that it was 
dissuaded from sodoing. But it is strange that Mr. Grimwood did not communi- 
cate this fact to Mr. Quinton when he sent his diary to the latter. Is it possible 
that Mr. Grimwood should have made no mention of this if it was true ? The 
Viceroy should specially attend to this point when the Manipur papers come 
before him. 

Many people doubt whether the charges brought against the Maharaja of 
Manipur and others can be at all entertained. If the case had been conducted 
by an able Barrister, the real bearing of the law would have been known, and all 
doubts in the public mind would have been set at rest. The executioner and 
others have deposed against the Maharaja and the Senapati, and have at the 
same time admitted their own guilt. There must be some mystery in connec- 
tion with this. Will the mystery never be known ? 

Lord Cross has declared that the decision of the Government of India in 
the case of the Manipuri prisoners will be final. But the position of the 
prisoners is so high that it is fittmg that their case should be g vy 4 heard by 


the Queen. If this is not done, everybody will think that the Manipur Raj 
family has not obtained justice, 


3. The Sahachar, of the Ist July, hopes that the Viceroy will ask the  _ 54#4c#48; 
Advocate-General and the Law Member of his °° * ‘5 
Council to read the papers relating to the Manipur 

trials, and then to advise him about thecourse he should adopt. Lord Cross has 

thrown all responsibility in this matter on the Government of India, which is 

therefore at liberty to show mercy as well as to do justice. Lord Lansdowne 

should act in this matter after careful consideration. His Excellency should 

know that the eyes of all India and the Native Princes are turned towards 

Manipur, and the consequences of the action which Government will take in 

the matter will be far-reaching. 


4. The Navayuga, of the 2nd July, has the following on the trial of the —_—Navarvaa, 
anipur Princes :—It does not seem, from the uy 2nd, 1891. 

way in which the trial was conducted and the 

witnesses were examined, that the English have any real desire to see justice 

done to the Princes. Why were not able and experienced counsel engaged to 

defend the accused ? As regards Janaki Babu, it may be asked, whether or not 

he is acting in the interests of the English, and was engaged by them simply 

to keep up appearances. Nobody requires to be told why the trial, instead of 

being conducted at Calcutta or in some town in Assam where there are Courts 

of Justice and able and experienced Pleaders, was conducted in a secluded, 

mountainous.place like Manipur, where there are no Courts and Pleaders and 

Barristers, and no impartial and educated public opinion. As the accused were 

not defended by counsel, it is very likely that the judgment passed by the 

Judges has been faulty. Under the circumstances, if Government does not 
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order a re-trial of the Princes, and if able Barristers are not engaged to defend © 
them, everybody will say that the recent trial was a farce, and was held only 
with the object of wreaking vengeance on the Princes. The Colonels and 
Majors who tried the Princes cannot be regarded as impartial judges... “* Lord 
Lansdowne, tell us — whether your Excellency can try the person who has 
killed your brother ? Lieutenant-Governor, tell us, can your el try with 
an unbiassed heart the man who has killed your friend or wife.” Again the 
deposition of the principal witness, who saw everything with his own eyes, was 
not taken simply because it was thought that it would not be favourable to the. 
English.. Does not all this go to show that the trial was a mere farce and con- 
ducted in a revengeful spirit? ‘‘ Englishmen, do you evacuate Manipur and 
remove your cantonment from it. Manipur is a small State, and you will gain 
nothing by its possession. If you return it to the Manipuris, your greatness 
will increase in lustre. If you give advice for the good government of Manipur, 
your fame will spread in the world. And if you think that the Senapati and 
others are guilty of grave offences, order them to be retried, engage able counsel 
for them, and entrust the trials to experienced judges.” The writer is sincerel 
sorry to learn that the Viceroy has rejected the prayer of the princes for retrial. 
“‘ Kinglishmen, will you be happy and will your policy be respected if you wreak 
vengence in this way? Viceroy, your Excellency cannot, by your utmost 
efforts, bring into existence a single living creature—no, not even one grain of 
sand. What right have you then to take the lives of men who may after all be 
innocent? If your Excellency says—‘I do not care for justice, and I will do a 
thing simply because I have the power of doing it’—then of course I will have 
nothing to say. But even then your Excellency should remember that nobody 
in this world enjoys uninterrupted good fortune. Again, willnot you Englishmen 
allow yourselves to be moved by considerations of gratitude, a virtue which is 
Cherished by uncivilised men and even by beasts and birds? Remember that 
during the Naga war the lives of many Englishmen were saved by Tikendrajit, 
and will you not save Tikendrajit’s life im consideration of that service? As 
Christians you are the followers of the sacred religion of the god-like Christ. 
But did Christ teach that the man who spares your life should be put to death 
and unjustly put to death? The idea isshuddering. Englishmen, this ungrate- 
ful, inhuman and beastly policy is one that befits you alone.” : 
5. The Bunganivdsi, of the 3rd July, says that Major Maxwell’s address 
aoa Seneca cal inst Kulachandra was a filthy piece of production, 
ee and full of artful reasoning. It appears at a glance 


that the Major had to tax all his mental powers in order to = this address, 


and in order to frame his arguments, which, to say the least, are the most 
ludicrous the writer has ever met with. Even one who is not a lawyer will feel 
ashamed of using arguments like those which have been used by the Major. 
6. The Samay, of the 3rd July, says that when the terrible days of the 
Sepoy Mutiny were over, the Anglo-Indians loudly 
Me ar anelo-Indians and the called for vengeance. And if any heed had then 
— been. paid to that cry all traces of British rule would 
have probably disappeared from India. But Lord Canning turned a deaf ear to- 
the clamour. There is now no Canning in India, India has now become the: 
lay-ground of certain demons in human shape, whose horrid and clamorous 
a has deafened the Indian people. The Manipur tragedy has deprived 
certain narrowminded Anglo-Indian editors of their sense, and they are © 
saying things recklessly, without regard for truth or justice. These highminded 
editors and incarnations of Christ are extremely annoyed at Lord Lans- 
downe’s delay in confirming the sentence of death passed upon the Raja, the. 
Jubaraj and the Senapati Anga Sena. The Morning Post of Allahabad has so 
completely lost its sense in its anger that it would fain compel Lord Lansdowne. 
to confirm the sentence. Even when Tikendrajit’s trial had not commenced,,. 
that paper declared that Tikendrajit should be hanged, no matter whether 
the charge preferred against him was true or not. Is not this tramp- 
ling upon justice and prejudicing the Judges? That paper is now exhort- 
ing the Anglo-Indians to offer the blood of Tikendrajit for the propitiation. 
of the manes of Mr. Quinton and his party, and with that object. to hold. 
ublic meetings everywhere to demand the confirmation of the sentence.. 
The writer has all along said that the Manipuri prisoners are not obtaining — 
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justice. In the first place, those who are trying them are not fit for the office of 
Judge, and are besides prejudiced against them. In the second place, there is 
no means of ascertaining whether the evidence is being correctly recorded, for 
the Manipuris understand neither Hindustani nor English. There can be- no 
doubt that only a mockery of justice is being held in Manipur. Are not 
these men liable to punishment under the law who are prejudicing in this way 
the Viceroy who will hear the appeal of the condemned prisoners? - 

¢. The same paper says that the sense of responsibility of the Secretary 
Whe Viceroy and the Se-retary Or vtate for India and the Viceroy can be judged 
of State in the Manipur affair. {rom the fact that both of them defiy all knowledge 

of the scheme to arrest Tikendrajit, the i#dependent 
prince of an independent State. If they do not know anything about this, who 
is expected to know it, and who is responsible for the administration of India ® 
If they do not do their duty and only sit like puppets, their posts may as 
well be abolished. The people will then know who the real rulers of the 
country are. 

8. The Banyavasi, of the 4th July, is at a loss to see for what extraordi- 
nary merit or achievement of the late. Messrs. 
Quinton and Grimwood in connection with the late 
Manipur business Government considers their widows entitled to special pensions. 
In England both Lord Cross and Sir John Gorst have washed their hands clean 
of any responsibility in the Manipur business.. And here in India Lord 
Lansdowne has declared that, as he had no information from the late Mr. Quinton 
regarding the plan he was going to adopt for arresting the Senapati, His 
Excellency was not personally responsible for it. If the plan for the Senapati’s 


The Manipur pensions. 


arrest. was of Mr. Quinton’s or Mr. Grimwood’s invention, why should thei 


widows be given pensions ? | | 
9. The Dainik.o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 5th July, has the follow- 


The Pioneer and British policy 
in regard to Native States. 


ng :— 
" he Pioneer is of opinion that not only Manipur, 
but all the Native States in India are subject to the 
British Government in the sense that any district in British territory is subject 
to it. And failing any better authority in support of its contention, it has 
quoted a passage from Sir John Strachey’s History of India, a notoriously bad 
book. It 1s stated therein that the English beng the sovereign power in India, 
they can do with the Native Princes as they please. Yes, it is known that: the 
English can treat the Native Princes in the way that best pleases them ; and it 
is also known that the Native Princes are being actually treated in this way. 
Everybody knows well the policy which has been followed by Government in 
the Cashmere affair. But if Sit John Strachey’s theory of absolute power over 
the Native States had been sanctioned by British policy, there would certainly 
have been no need for the Government of [ndia to throw a veil of philanthropy 
over the annexation of Cashmere. 
The Pioneer has quoted another passage from the same book, which says 
that the absolute power which the English Government possesses over the 
bigger Native States has been acquired by actual treaties, whilst the petty States 
are from their very nature completely subject to that Government, even where 
there is no express treaty to that effect, as otherwise their very existence would 
be impossible. 
All this could have been said before the time of Lord Dalhousie. 
But anybody who lays down or follows the policy indicated by Sir 
John Strachey is an enemy of Her Majesty’s Government, The peace which 
India enjoys to-day is owing to the Proclamation of Her Majesty issued in 1858, 
after the Sepoy Mutiny, to the effect that Her Majesty or her Government 
would in no way interfere with the administration of the Native States. And 
it is only those that fail to see this that can approve Sir John’s policy. If India 
once more sees troublous times like those of the Sepoy Mutiny, it will be owimg 
solely to the writings of newspapers like the Pioneer. May God save India ! 
10. The same paper says that Lord Lansdowne has done what he 
Lord Lansdowne and Babu’ Ought to have done, by extending the time for 
Jauakinath Basak, in the Manipur appeal by the Manipur Princes. His Lordship ought 


Samay, 


BanGavVasi, - 
July 4th, 1891. 


DAINIK-0 SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 
July Sth, l8vi. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA. 


tals Iso. to have granted the prayer of the Princes for | 


the employment of counsel. 


Som PrRaKasH, 
July 6th, 1891. 


DAINIK-0-SaMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 6th, 1891. 
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Babu Janakinath Basak deserves the best thanks of the public for the 
services he has rendered to the Manipur Princes at this critical time. Men 
like the editor of the Morning Post of Allahabad, whocan revile Babu Janaki- 
nath for his noble courage and sense of duty, have no British blood in their ~ 
eg, nor are they even Anglo-Indians. It is hard to say what sort of creatures 
they are. | 

J 11. The Som Prakash, of the 6th July, says that the delay in the 
execution of the sentence of death which has been 
passed on the Jubaraj and the Maharaja of Manipur 
has made the Editor of the Morning Post newspaper 
mad. He says that all the European residents of India ought to call an 
indignation meeting and tell Government that the execution of the condemned 
Princes ought not to be delayed. ‘The writer does not know whether or not 
the Anglo-Indian papers have any right to express themselves in this way, 
and the more so, as the sentences have not yet been confirmed. It is hoped that 
the liberal-minded and impartial Viceroy will pay no heed to the cries of these 
Anglo-Indians, and will earn the blessings of the public by doing justice to 
the Princes. 

12. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandriké, of the 6th July, says that both the 
Englishman and the Pioneer are trying hard to 
justify Lord Lansdowne’s Manipur policy, but their 
advocacy is doing more harm than good to their 


The Anglo-Indian Editors on the 
Manipur Princes. 


The Englishman on the Manipur 
question. 


client. 


1. The Englishman says that, as every Native Prince of India has on his 
accession to the guddee to get himself acknowledged as vg a by the 
Government of India, there can be no independent Native Chief in India. To 
this it may be replied that, according to the conditions of the Berlin Treaty, 
the King of Bulgaria has to get himself acknowledged by Germany, Turkey, 
England, and other powers, and so, according to the Englishman, the King of 
Bulgaria possesses no independence. But, as a matter of fact, the King of 
Bulgaria is independent, and so the rulers of Manipur must be admitted to 
have been independent. 

2. kéculiee to the Englishman, as the Government of India freed 
Manipur from the supremacy of Burma, it is tributary to the former. But. 
England freed Greece from the supremacy of Turkey,.and yet Greece is not 
tributary to England. 

3. The Englishman says, that every new ruler of Manipur had to get himself 
acknowledged by Government, and as the rulers of that State had never disputed 
the right of Government in this respect, Manipur is tributary to Government. 
To this it may be replied that whenever anyone expelled the reigning Chief of 
Manipur and took his place himself, Governn.ent promptly recognized him as 
Maharaja. Thus Government has no right to interfere in the question of succes- 
sion to the throne of Manipur. 

4. The Lnglishmon says that in 1874, Chandra Kirti Singh, the then ruler 
of Manipur, gave nuzzur to, and took khillut from, the Government of India, and 
so Manipur is tributary to that Government. But such mterchange of nuzeur 
and khillut has taken place also with Nepal and Cabul, and yet Nepal and Cabul 
are independent. The fact is that interchange of this nature always takes place 
between a powerful State and a weak State, but the latter does not on that 
account lose its independence. 

The Englishman has thus failed to make out that Manipur is tributary to 
Government, and so its statement that Government has a right to punish the 
Chief of Manipur cannot be accepted as correct. According to the Englishman, 
the Government of India has a right to interfere in internecine disputes m the 
Native States, and if it does not exercise this right, troubles will often crop up in 
those States. To this it may be replied that Government should interfere in 
internal dissensions in the Native States only when such dissensions are likely to 
do harm to itself directly, and not otherwise. Internal dissensions occurred in 
Nepal and Cabul on more occasions than one, but Government did not 
interfere. Revolutions, attended in some cases with bloodshed, happened im 
Manipur, but Government abstained from interfering. The Lnglishman says 
that if Government does not interfere in the internal troubles of the Native 
States, none of their rulers will be safe. But though such troubles happened 
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vag | times in Nepal and Manipur, and though Government did not interfere 
in them, government in those two States was carried on without interrup- 
tion. It may be also said in reply that, that it is because Lord Dalhousie 
interfered in the affairs of many Native States on the pretext of the internal 
troubles which were raging there, that the Sepoy Mutiny took such a fearful form, 
and people had to be assured by means of a proclamation that no interference in 
the internal affairs of any Native State would be attempted in future. 

The Englishman’s statement that Lord Lansdowne has the right to declare 
whomsoever he considers fit to be Maharaja of Manipur cannot be accepted as 
correct, for the Viceroy does not possess that right—that is to say, treaties 
give His Excellency no such right. According to the same paper, the Viceroy 
was willing to recognize Kulachandra, provided the latter consented to the 
deportation of Tikendrajit. Now, no treaty gave His Excellency the right 
to impose any such conditions on Kulachandra. The Englishman says that 
Tikendrajit was a dangerous character, and his deportation from Manipur was 
indispensable in the interests of peacein that country. To this it may be replied 
that, in the first place, the Viceroy had no right under treaty to deport Tiken- 
drajit ; that, m the second place, as Tikendrajit was liked by the people of Manipur, 
his stay there would have done that country no harm; and that, in the third place, 
Tikendrajit’s deportation was not needed in the interests of Manipur. Was not 
the late Sir Jung Bahadur of Nepal a dangerous character? Did he not come to 
power by a series of murders? But did the Government of India try to deport 
him on the ground that he was a dangerous character? Considering the fact 
that in former years the Government of India abstained from interfering in 
revolutions of a serious character which happened in Nepal and elsewhere, it is 
unaccountable why Lord Lansdowne intertened in a petty affair like the revolu- 
tion in Manipur. 

The Englishman wants to exculpate Lord Lansdowne from all blame, and 
says with that object that His Excellency did not give Mr. Quinton any order 
to arrest the Senapati in Durbar. But every one knows that Mr. Quinton 
telegraphed to the Viceroy informing him of his intention to arrest Tikendrajit 
by some dodge. And though His Excellency was not told of the nature of the 
trick which Mr. Quinton wanted to employ, he ought to have seen that 
to try to arrest the Senapati by a trick—no matter what—was notjust and 

roper. 

‘ils The Englishman also says that there was nothing unusual in the attempt to 
arrest the Senapati at a Durbar, for arrests at Durbars were made before this. 
During the Sikh War, a Sikh sirdar was arrested at a Durbar, and Sir Robert 
Sandeman and Sir Frederick Roberts also made arrests at Durbars. But these are 
all bad precedents. Should every Governor-General of India commit forgery 
because Lord Clive committed forgery? Should every Governor-General of 
India deceive the Native Princes because Lord Dalhousie deceived them? The 
conduct of Sir Robert Sandeman and Sir Frederick Roberts will not exculpate 
Mr. Quinton. ) 

Referring to the sentence of death which has been passed on the Manipur 
Princes, the Lnglishman says that those of them who have been proved guilty of 
having made preparations with the object of making war against Government 
should be put to death, and that in 1857 the Raja of Amjhara was hanged for 
this offence. To this it may be replied that acts done in times of emergency 
ought not to be taken as precedents in times of peace. Ifthe Englishman had 
known this he would not have quoted in 1891 the precedent of 1857, when 
many inhuman acts were done and many innocent men were hanged. Besides, 
the Raja of Amjhara rebelled against Government, but the princes of Manipur 
did no such thing. | 

If their thirst for blood had not made the Englishman and the Pioneer mad, 
they would have been able to appreciate the value of impartial justice ; 
and if they had not been maddened by their thirst for blood, they would not 
have insisted on the execution of the Princes. The Englishman aiso says 
that, if the Princes are not put to death, the Anglo-Indians will be dissatisfied 
and the people of England will be sorry. But every man judges others by his 
own* standard. The Rakshasas thought that everybody in the world was 
a cannibal, and so the Englishman thinks that Englishmen are _ blood- 
thirsty. But the writer knows that Englishmen are not blood-thirsty like the 
editors of the Englishman and the Pioneer newspapers. The writer knows well 
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that the writings of those two papers defending the Manipur policy of Govern- 
ment have offended all honest Englishmen and even Lord Lansdowne himself, 
and so he has still hopesthat His Excellency will do justice to the Princes. 


IIl,—Home ApMINISTRATION. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


BaNaavast, 13. The Bangavdsi, of the 4th July, cannot understand why so many 
July 4th, 1891. Honorary Magistrates are being vested with the 
lich wing down evidence in Eng- power of taking down evidence in English. Are all 

es these Magistrates possessed of a thorough knowledge 
of English, soas tobe able to perform their new duty satisfactorily ? The 
writer does not see the necessity of Native Magistrates being made to take 

down the evidence of native witnesses in English. 
BaNaavasi. 14. The same paper has learnt that Hari Ahir, one of the Benares rioters, 
has already been transported to the Andamans, 
_ The treatment ofthe Benares a]though the appeal preferred by him against his 
en sentence is pending in the Allahabad High Court, 
Gopal Das, Gobardhan, and several other rioters too have been sent to jail in 
distant parts of the country, although their petitions for copies of the judg- 
ment passed in their cases by the Sessions Judge have notyet been granted. 
What harm could there have been in delaying the execution of these sentences 
for a few days ? It is the meanness shown in conduct like this by the authorities, 
rather than the sentences passed upon the accused, that excites hatred in men’s 


minds. 
Dacca GazerTe, 15. The Dacca Gazette, of the 6th July, has a communicated article 
July 6th, 1891. Babu Govinda Chandra Basak, Gefending Babu Govinda Chandra Basak, .L., 


Deputy Magistrate of Brahman- Deputy Magistrate of Brahmanberiah in the Tip- 
beriah, in the Tipperah district. = Herah district, against the charges of rude behaviour 
towards persons coming to his court on business, published in the Sunjivani of 
the 23rd May last (see Report on Native Papers for 380th May 1891, para- 
graph 27}. ws 


(c\.—Juiis. 


16. The Bunganivdsi, of the 3rd July, has the 
following :— 

The story of jail-life in India is very painful. In no other country in the 
world have prisoners to undergo so much hardship as in India, and in no other 
country does man oppress man so cruelly. 

It should be remembered that though jails are intended principally for the 
confinement of the wicked, still innocent people have often to gothere on account 
of failure of justice, especially in this country where the corruption of the police 
is well known. ‘The prisoners in the Indian jails may therefore be classed 
under three heads—(1) professional budmashes, (2) those who offend against law 
through sheer want and necessity, and (3) persons who are really innocent, but 
who have been proved offenders against the law by men’s machinations. And 
in the Indian jails no difference 1s made in the treatment of these three classes of 
prisoners; they are all placed in the category of professional budmashes, and 
the same rigorous treatment is accorded to all. The authorities never care to 
enquire how many honest people are thus ultimately converted intc budmashes 
by the hardships of jail life. If prisoners in any country of Europe or America 
had been subjected to like treatment, that is to say, if they had been oppressed 
like beasts, the whole country would have convulsed with the protestations 
of the people, and the very throne of the Ruler would have been shaken. But 
there is no one in India to ventilate the grievances of the prisoners, Even the 
jails visitors, though men of repute in the country, scarcely seem to attach any 
importance to their duty. 

It is true that there has been considerable improvement of the jail administra- 
tion during the last twenty or twenty-five years; and provision has been made for 
the better feeding, bedding and nursing in times of illness of the prisoners than 
before; but the public has scarcely any opportunity of knowing how far the im- 
provements provided for are given effect to. So faras the writer is aware, the jail 
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improvements inaugurated by Miss Mary Carpenter have not in all cases been 
carried out. It is, however, a matter of congratulation that the present Lieutenant- 
Governor has expressed great sympathy with the prisoners in his last Resolution 
on the Jail Administration Report. The public ought to be thankful to His Honour 
for this expression of sympathy. His Honour has ordered enquiries to be 
made into the sanitary condition of a jail whenever more than three persons 
die in it during a short period, or whenever jail mortality exceeds 60 per 
thousand. ‘'he enquiry will be made by the Jail Superintendent and two 
Civil Surgeons; but it would have been better to associate with them one or 
two outsiders. Sir Charles Elliott is mistaken in thinking that the high rate 
of mortality in the jails is due solely to their insanitary condition. Its real 
cause is overwork. It is sure His Honour failed to see this, or he would not 
have kept himself silent on this point. But it is hoped that, now that it is pointed 
out, His Honour will direct his attention to the matter. 

‘Sir Charles’ consideration for sick prisoners who have no hope of recovery 
shows that under his administration the jails of Bengal are destined to witness 
i —— and that the hardships of jail life will be materially 
reduced. : 

The writer, however, feels surprised that the Lieutenant-Governor should 
be displeased with the Magistracy for awarding light punishments. His 
Honour’s instruction to the Magistrates on this point will greatly affect the 
independence of the Deputy Magistrates. 

17. The Sanjivani, of the 4th July, notices that in America prisoners are 

ie ie Ka Gk i encouraged by prizes to improve their mental 
India. faculties by reading and exercise of the fine arts, 
pee and regrets that in this‘country prisoners have to 
waste their lives in working at the oil-mill, without the slightest heed being 
paid to the improvement of their minds, . 


(d)—LEducation. 


18. The Samay, of the 3rd July, says that a gentleman has complained to 
Babu Radhika Prasanna Mu. i that a book of his which was used as a text-book 
kharji, and the selection of text- for many years, and was praised by many high 
books. officers, has been replaced by the Text-Book Com- 
mittee by a book whichis not free from defects. He also said that a book written 
by Babu Radhika Prasanna Mukharji was found unfit by the Text-Book Com- 
mittee, but the Committee’s decision in regard to it was deferred pending the 
publication of a revised edition of it, a privilege which is not extended to other 
authors. Radhika Babu’s books are, in the writer's opinion, of an inferior 
order, but as he possesses power, he appoints all his books as text-books to the 
exclusion of other books. 

A correspondent writing on the same subject accuses Babu Radhika 
Prasanna of showing partiality to a book of his friend Babu Ramgati Nyayaratna, 
entitled Nitipath, which, though inferior to both Charupath, Part II, and Charubodh, 
Part II, was used as a text-book for the Upper Primary Examination for two 
years. It would be unreasonable to expect an Inspector of Schools to reject his 
own books or those of his friends. It is, however, right to expect that the books 
of friends as well as of strangers should be treated alike. Has not Radhika 
Babu found during all this time a single opportunity of doing favour to an 
author who is unknown to him? The correspondent might name many books 
included in the list of the Text-book Committee which are superior both to 
Charubodh, Part II, and Nitipath. But he does not do so as the books so named 
may become an eyesore of the Inspectors. 

19. The Education Gazette, of the ard July, has the following on the 
proposal to make Bengali a compulsory subject in 
the F. A. Examination :— Oe 

The writer isDpposed to the proposal. In his 
opinion the selection of a few books from a language for University examina- 
tions is not the best means of improving that-language. The number of books 
which are fit to be made text-books for University examinations is everywhere very 
limited. And it is for this reason that works written in the modern languages 
of Europe are not taught in any of the European Universities. English is 
taught in none of the Universities in England, nor are French and German 
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taught in any French or German University. The improvement that has been 
effected in the modern languages of Europe has been effected without any hel 
from the Universities, Ancient Greek and Latin are the only languages whic 
are taught in the European Universities. In this country those who know 
Sanskrit well can write correct Bengali if they only make the attempt; but 
those who have studied only Bengali cannot write Bengali correctly. The 
newspapers, periodicals, and books which are now published in this country are 
sufficient for the enrichment of the Bengali language. Making Bengali compul- 
sory in the University examinations will. greatly injure the study of Sanskrit. 
As Bengali has been introduced in the Entrance Examination, many students 
take it in lieu of Sanskrit in that examination. And if Bengali is made 
compulsory in the F. A. Examination, the number of students studying Sanskrit 
will decrease still more. But a special study of Sanskrit is indispensable in 
these days for the purpose of resisting the Anglicising influences which English 
education is bringing into the country. It is, however, possible to ensure 
a more extensive study of Bengali without making it compulsory in the 
University examinations. The object may be gained by requiring the answers 
to the questions in the Sanskrit papers set at the F.A. Examination to be 
written in Bengali instead of in English, as at present, and by requiring the 
F’.A. candidates to write an essay in Bengali and to translate into that language 
from English, in the same way as is done in the Entrance Examination. 
20. The Sanjivant, of the 4th July, says that, seeing that the Lieutenant- 
i tinh ak Oe 18 10 pom a the pagers s grey 
eae eee ane, Paysical. to more physical exercise, such as cricket, foot-ball, 
ee &e., it ie ‘aml that the schools and colleges of 
Bengal as a body will see some improvement in this direction during His 
Honour’s administration. | 
21. The Som Prakdsh, of the 6th July, is strongly opposed to the abolition 
of the Hindu School. Government is under an 
obligation to maintain it, having promised to do so 
when the management of the school was transferred to its hands. It maintains 
special institutions for Mahomedans and Christians, and its abolition as a special 
institution for the Hindus will render it liable to the charge of showing parti- 
ality to particular sections of the people. There are still Rs. 1,24,100 m the 
Hindu School Fund, and the surplus from the school fees has amounted to over 
Rs, 14,0432, while the monthly surplus over the expenditure amounts to more 
than Rs. 100. The abolition of the school will, under these circumstances, 
amount to a misappropriation of the school fund. 
22. The Dainik-c-Samdéchdr Chandrikd, of the 7th July, says that many 
a ie a annoyed to see that ‘es a ee i — 
Peed Pron and te “aw §to remove Babu Abimas andra Ghosh, the able 
waren: Gedebtperchines 2 Officiating Law Lecturer of the Patna College, and 
to appoint an inexperienced Behari pleader in his place. That Sir Alfred is 
replacing the Bengali lecturer by a Behari is because he loves Beharis. There 
is nothing to wonder or to be annoyed at in this. There are not many acts of 
Sir Alfred that prove his love of justice ? 
23. The ee Chandrikd, of halter ad nly) is — to the 
: abolition of the Hindu School. é present 
rae Cae Pee Ge Hindu School isthe remnant. of the old ‘Hindu 
College, which was established with money contributed by Hindus. The Hindu 
College Fund still exists. Its proceeds have been misused in connection with 
the Presidency College. The abolition of the Hindu School will therefore be 
displeasing to Hindu society. Government should hear the memorial which 
the British Indian Association is about to address to it on the subject. It will 
not be an act of good policy to maintain the Madrissa and to abolish the Hindu 
School, Sir Alfred Croft cannot give good advice to Government. He is conti- — 
nually getting up troubles in the Education Department. 


The Hindu School question. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration, 


24. The Burdwan Sanjtvani, of the 30th June, says that, when objection 
ae was made to the —— of the latrine-tax in the 
The latrine-tax in the Burdwan Burdwan Municipality, the Commissioners said that 


cr ce in assessing the tax regard would be had to the 
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condition of the poor. But no such regard has been had in assessing the tax, and 
the aggrieved people of Bahirsarvamangala, Goda, &c., have complained to the 
writer that municipal oppression will compel them to abandon their homesteads. 
These people have no privies, nor have they the means required for their con- 
struction ; and yet they will have to pay the latrine-tax. While the people of 
— lying to the south of the Banka as well as those of Kanchannagar, Sial- 
anga, and other places have been exempted from the tax, the people of Goda and 
Bahirsarvamangala have been assessed to it. Are these latter people richer than 
the former that this has been done? The aggrieved people are in a difficult 
position. Their own representatives will not listen to them, and if they appeal 
to the authorities, the latter will not believe that their own representatives have 
done them injustice. 
25. A correspondent of the Samay, of the 3rd July, says that for the 
_ reasons stated below the burning ghat known as the 
The burning ghat near Telit ‘Tarpan ghat, which is situated near Taligunj, 
Bied and is included in the jurisdiction of the South 
Suburban Municipality, is not used by the public except when they are compelled 
by circumstances todo so. Firstly, there are no fixed prices for the articles which 
are supplied for cremation ; secondly, no one comes near those who cremate 
corpses so long as the cremation is not over; thirdly, wood on the funeral 
yre is so badly placed or is so arranged by the murdafuras that it burns out 
before the corpse is completely burnt; and fourthly, there is no roofing over 
head to protect the men who go to cremate corpses from the inclemencies 
of the weather. ‘To remove this inconvenience the Chairman of the above 
Municipality enclosed about two yearsago a piece of land near the ghat for 
cremation purposes; but the place has not yet been thrown open to the 
public. 


(f )— Questions affecting the land. 


26. The Ducca Prakdsh, of the 5th July, says that not even the agricul- 
tural population of Bengal have escaped the influ- 
The material condition of the. ence of Western education and Western tastes. The 
een et external glitter of Western civilisation has a charm 
for the ryot quite as muchas for the educated Babu. Formerly a dhuti 
and a napkin completed the ryot’s dress ; but now he is ashamed to visit a 
relation without having a piran, a chudder and a topi on, and an English-made 
umbrella in the hand. But let no one think that this use of these articles 
of luxury by the ryot is an index of the improvement in his material condition. 
He is, in fact, worse off than he was ever before. He has now no large grana- 
ries for storing superfluous grain, and his agricultural cattle are a lean and 
famished lot. ‘The old agricultural village with its many houses stocked with 
grain and immense piles and stacks of straw is not now to be seen. What the 
ryot now earns he spends on luxuries. Government knows this, and with a 
view of helping him out of his misery has passed two Acts—the Land Improve- 
ment Act and the Agriculturists Loans Act. But the provisions of these two Acts 
not having been explained to him, he has not as yet availed himself of the same. 
Official red-tapism, by its length and dilatoriness, has also tended to discourage the 
ryot in taking help from the State. In the Central Provinces; where the provisions 
of the two Acts have been properly explained to the ryots, the latter have shown 
great willingness to take loans from Government., But so long as the ryots do 
not learn to practise thrift and to give up their present habits of luxury, no 
attempt on the part of Government is likely to ameliorate their condition. 
Instead of trying to borrow at a low rate of interest, the ryot should try to put 
himself above the necessity of borrowing. : 


(h)— General. 


27. The Urdu Guide and Darussultunat, of the 3rd July, says that the 
present plan of employing only one peon in the 
village post’ offices causes great inconvenience to the 
public, because the letters &c., are not delivered in time. Representations 
on this point have, however, hitherto failed to attract the attention of the 


authorities. 


Certain postal complaints. 
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The writer has also received complaints about postal peons levying black- 
mail in the shape of excess postage. Money-orders also are not promptly 
remitted, the postmaster using the money for his own purposes. 


IV.—Nasive States. 


Raws-ur-AmeaR == 98, Referring to the Press Circular issued in Hyderabad, the Rasenf 
cain 7 Akhbari Murshidabad, of the 1st July, says that 
ee ———— the circular will admit of modification in séveral 

respects. 'The Press Act is thus going to be revived. | 
BaNGavasl, 29. The Bangavdst, of the 3rd July, cannot understand why a rigorous press 
Py oe _ @ircular has been suddenly enforced in the Native 
Staten Press Circular inthe Native Gites, It isa circular fit only to be enforced in 
oe a country like Russia ; and as it has been enforced 
without consultation previously had on the subject with the rulers of the Native 
States, the Government of India has certainly encroached upon the rights of 

the Native Princes. 


Samay, 80. The Samay, of the 3rd July, says that the rules recently published by 
July 3rd, 1891. oo Government regarding newspapers in the Native 
Newspapers in the Native States. ° 


States have extremely pained it. How can the 
English Government deprive the Native Princes of all authority in this matter 
when it respects the freedom of the press within its own territories, and when 
it has itself educated those princes to a sense of the excellence of ‘a free press? 
How could the generous English Government have the hardihood to trample upon 
justice by adopting this despotic policy in the Native States? How will 
Government prevent the circulation in the Native States of newspapers published 
within British territory, and dealing with official matters ? It may, indeed, 
adopt measures to prevent the introduction of such papers into the Native States. 
But how will it show its face before the civilised world if it does this ? It is 
by the officials of the Native States that official information about those States 
is communicated to the press, and these men will have nothing to fear from the 

, new rules. Such beimg the case, these rules will, instead of increasing the 

authority of the Political Residents, abridge the powers of those officers as well 

as of the Native Princes. The writer is sorry to see the British Government 
displaying such mental weakness day after ~ 


SANJIVANI, 81. The Sanjivani, of the 4th July, declares itself surprised to learn 
July 4th, 1891. ie oe that the Nizam has suddenly gagged the press with- 
a sean ia ae adios States, «in his dominions ut the writer has since learnt 


| thatthe Nizam has only followed the example of the 
English Government in this respect. The English Government has ruled that 
no newspaper or political pamphlet will be allowed to be printed or published 
in any Native State without the permission of. the Political Agent, and that, if 
any editor or writer violates this rule, he will be at once expelled from the State, 
and will not be allowed to return to it without the written permission of the 
Political Agent. 

This is policy which is pre-eminently Russian in character, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s reputation is sure to be tarnished by its adoption. The English 
Government is in enmity with Russia; still it does not appear to feel ashamed of 
adopting Russian policy in the Government of this country. The law will easily 
exterminate the newspaper press in the Native States, and the acts of oppression 
and injustice which are perpetrated in those States will remain unknown and 
unventilated. It is true that every newspaper, whether within British territory 
or in the Native States, is not a properly and honestly conducted paper. But 
why impose restrictions on the entire press for the faults of a few? The 
— aw is quite competent td cope with the vagaries of the wicked members 
or the press. 
is, The English of all nations on the face of the earth are reported to be the 
i staunchest advocates of a free press. But here in India the exercise of 
a despotic power makes them forget even one of the principal traits in their 
1 national character. 
ae _ ‘The writer objects to the circular on the following grounds:—First, 
4 the abolition of a free press would, as Lord Cross says, be the stopping 
: of the safety-valve through which popular discontent comes out and is dissipated. 
‘ Secondly, the interference of the Government of India in such matters within 
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the Native States is unjustifiable. After this, there will be nothing to prevent 
that Government from interfering in every item of the internal administration 
of those States? And the Native States will be thus gradually converted into 
territories where the Political Agents will hold absolute sway, but which will not, 
at the same time, enjoy any of the benefits of British law. Thirdly, the press 
in the Native States being the medium through which the misdoings of the 
Political Agents are made known to the public, the conferring of absolute power 


on those officers has been a very injudicious act. The writer now understands 


how the Nizam has been bold enough to attack a printing press within his 
State openly and in broad daylight. 

- This action of Government is matter of regret. Providence has made the 
English masters of India, in order that they may establish a liberal administration 
in the country. But it would appear that, Fontlling their true mission, the 
English are teaching the people and the Princes of India a narrow-minded state- 
craft. Have the English then been sent to India to work its degeneration 


and not to improve its condition? Will the Government next gag the press 
within its own territory ? | 


32. The Hitavddi, of the 4th July, cannot see why the Government of 

ae India has issued the stringent orders relating to the 

of tin te Native States publication of newspapers in the Native States. If 

the Press in the Native States required coercion, the 

Chiefs of those States themselves should have been asked to employ it. In the 

opinion of the writer, the Government of India has, by issuing the order, 
unjustly interfered with the independence of the Native Princes. 


33. The Daintk-o-Samdchdr Chandriké, of the 7th July, says that the 
Judge, Mr. Tucker, has sentenced Babu Mahendra- 
pute case oF the Editor of the nath Chatterji, Editor of the astern Herald, to 
astern Herald. : : : ; ° 
nine months’ imprisonment under the impression 
that he and Mr. Manuel, the writer of the defamatory article, had colluded with 
each other to extort money from the Holkar. The two able assessors, however, 
gave an award of not guilty; and there was no evidence to warrant 
Mr. ‘Tucker’s impression. Besides this, Babu Mahendranath had apologised for 
the publication of the defamatory article in his paper. Mr. Tucker, however, 
could not content himself with inflicting any lighter punishment than nine 


months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,500. The Political Agent has, as . 


was to be anticipated, upheld Mr. Tucker’s sentence. If the Political Agent 
had been a Judge of the High Court, he would have been compelled to be more 


cautious. But he is the Czar of the Central Provinces, and successor of Sir 
Lepel Griffin. 


Babu Mahendranath was insulted by the Political Agent for daring to 
remonstrate against his insolent speech. People .are under the impression that 
he would not have been so severely punished if he had not ventured to criticise 
the proceedings of the English authorities. It is probably owing to the Lastern 
Herald that the recent stringent regulations about the press in the Native States 
have been passed by the Government of India. It would have been far better 
for Babu Mahendranath if he had been banished from the Central Provinces. 
From the fate that has overtaken a respectable pleader like Babu Mahendranath, 
one can well imagine how ordinary men fare at the hands of the Political 
Agents. That the sentence passed upon Babu Mahendranath has been very 
heavy will appear from a comparison of that sentence with the sentence which 
was passed upon the Editor of the Tribune. But there is a High Court, an 
influential bar, a press and a public opinion in the Punjab. Will Lord 
Lansdowne now do justice to Babu Mahendranath? He should consider that 
British justice ought to be the same in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces. 


V —PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


84. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 3rd July, says that 

agriculture has been suffering greatly in the Chupra 

Agriculture in the Chupra dis- istrict, owing to coercive measures being adopted 

i by the indigo-planters to force the ryots to devote 
themselves solely to the cultivation of indigo. | 
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35. The Bangavési, of the 4th July, says that the people of the Herars 

are suffering from scarcity owing to the failure of 

me gure of the cotton crop in the cotton crop for want of rain. But this fact 

e Berars. : ‘ . . 

will not certamly be noticed m any Government 

Resolution, nor will it attract the notice of the British public, as the interests of 

British commerce will not in any way be affected by it. Thousands of people 

die in India of starvation ; but no one takes notice of the fact, and nobody tries 
to prevent such deaths. 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


Shs ceiciih sadist condtiben 36. The Sakti, of the 30th June, has the 
of India. following — 


Seeing that Rome, Greece and Egypt have regained their life, the 
question naturally arises, why has India alone yet failed to regain her vitality ? 
Why is India dying of hunger, although possessed of infinite natural resources ? 

One hopeful sign has, however, appeared regarding India, namely, that her 
people have learnt to express their sorrows and their wants, and have become 
conscious of their real position. 

The principal cause of India’s present distressed condition is scarcity of 
food. The soil of India, it is true, still yields a plentiful harvest. But more 
causes than were in operation in former times are now preventing the Indian 
from enjoying the fruits of his agricultural industry. A foreign ruler is now 
taking away much of the country’s produce in the shape of home charges, &c., a 
foreign merchant is now carrying off a great part of the country’s food-grain, 
and a foreign official is now eating up a part of the country’s food. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the people should have so little left for themselves, and 
that the whole country should be filled with the groans of famine-stricken 
people from year’s end to year’s end. ‘Those groans will not cease until the 
produce of the country is left undrained ; nor will the people be able to improve 
their condition until they can get food enough to appease their hunger. It is 
absolutely necessary therefore that efforts should be made to prevent the sale of 
the natural produce of the country to foreign merchants. 

The produce of a country is of two kinds—natural and manufactured ; 
and it is to the interest of every country that as much of its natural produce as 
possible should remain within itself, and as much of its manufactured produce 
as possible should go to foreign markets. But the very opposite thing is now 
occurring in India, which is sending its natural produce to other countries and 
is bringing from other countries their manufactured produce. Thus India is 
being doubly impoverished. The fault, however, is in a great measure India’s 
own. For, far from trying to secure foreign markets for the products of their 
arts, and to improve their -old agricultural processes, her people regard the 
products of her own arts with such contempt as not to condescend to use them 
themselves, and the intelligent and educated among them consider agriculture 
to be so low an occupation as to feel themselves disgraced by its practice. 

37. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 2nd July, says that Sir Charles 

. Elhott has earned the gratitude of the student 
Pi. are See and the community of Calcutta by inviting the Principal 

and the students cf the M. A. classes of the Presi- 
dency College to take a river trip with him. 

38. The Bengal xchange Gazette, of the 4th July, cannot understand 
why the authorities take no notice of the cruelties 
which are perpetrated in all the census offices in 


Census clerks. 


Bengal on the poor clerks. 

39. The Bangavdsi, of the 4th July, says that the news of thirty-one deaths 

= . from starvation during the course of one year in 

ngland «nd India. ce 

England has caused a great sensation in that country. 

But no one takes notice of the hundreds of deaths which occur every year in 

India from the same cause This difference is due to the fact that England is 
an independent country and India is a dependent country. 

40. The same paper says that the people who want the Indians to believe 

ree _ that the increase in the import and export trade of the 

country is a sign of its increasing prosperity, pur- 

posely mislead the latter. The increase in trade would have been an index of 
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its increasing prosperity, if it had been accompanied by increase of labour and 
wages. But far from that being the case, labour is all but disappearing from the 
coun A country should import only such commodities as are necessary to 
life, and which cannot be produced in the country itself. But India now imports 
every necessary of life, whether it can be produced in the country or not. 
Thus it is gradually losing the power of producing even those necessaries of life 
which can be produced or made by itself ; and the country will never prosper 
so long as this increasing trade is not stopped. Nay, if this sort of trade goes 
on expanding, it will not be long before India is completely ruined. 

41. The same paper has the following on the Lieutenant-Governor’s pro- 
posed visit to Lakhra in the Burdwan district, 
where a breach was caused in the embankment of 
the Damodar last year :— 

The coming visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to Lakhra has filled its people 
with hope. The Lieutenant-Governor will shortly visit that small insignificant 
village in the far interior. His Honour .has left the pleasant heights of Darjeel- 
ing in order to walk on foot across fields and over unmetalled muddy paths. 
It may be His Honour’s duty to do.so, but people will nevertheless thank him 
from their very hearts for his taking all this trouble. For in this kaliyuga one 
deserves praise even for doing one’s duty. 

But what will His Honour see in Lakhra ? There is no longer any village 
there. The place is now only one wide expanse of sand. The village was 
destroyed by the floods of the last year and its inhabitants have all fled away ; 
and a similar fate will befall the villages of Berugram, Balarampore, Gangaram- 

ore and others, if a destructive flood like that of the last year occurs this year 
too. Will then the work of destruction go on in this fashion, and the powerful 
British Government, the Lord of the world, look idly on? Is there no hope ? 
Is there no means of saving these peoples’ life and property ? 

The Lieutenant-Governor is specially requested to observe, while at Lakhra, 
the lake-like deep hollows on the site of the village. The Public Works 
Department remained idle for five or six months during the last winter, and 
filled up those hollows only a month or two ago. But the flood of the 23rd 
May last swept away the earth from the hollows. And the Department again 
left the matter to stand over till lately. The hollows are once more being filled 
up. But this time the Department is taking greater care in filling them up than 
they did on the previous occasion. May it be asked, why was not similar care 
taken the fist time the hollows were filled up? Itis said that the present 
hurry in filling up the hollows is due to the fact of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
coming visit. An officer who has gained some popularity in the Public Works 
Department of Burdwan is supposed to be at the bottom of the whole affair, and 
is the cause of all the loss that the Government and the people alike are suffer- 
ing in consequence of the irregular and unsatisfactory method of work adopted 
by that Department. 

The people are expecting the Lieutenant-Governor at Lakhra with great 
anxiety. Heaven only knows what the result of the visit will be ! 

+42, The Sanjivani, of the 4th July, gives acoolie case in which four young 
} women, a boy aged fourteen years, and a grown up 
man, have been traced by the Police as having 
been seduced by coolie recruiters from Manbhoom for the purpose of employ- 
ment as coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam. The fraud was brought to 
light through the exertions of Babu Radhika Prasad Sinha, Police Inspector of 
Nilphamari, and Babu Mahendra Nath Mallik, Head Constable at the Rungpore 
station on the Assam Railway. Those of the culprits who have been arrested 
have been sent to Purulia for trial. Such trials have been taking place by the 
hundred, but seduction of coolies still remains unchecked. The Government has 
been induced, it is true, to pass a stringent law after a good deal of agitation, 
but no law will be able to cope with this rampant evil. Some special step on 
the part of the Government has become necessary if the evil is to be effectually 

ut down. 
43. The Som Prakdsh, of the 6th July, takes exception to the remark 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in the course 
of the report on the administration of the 
Calcutta Medical Institutions for the past year, that 
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the Bengalis are anxious to make money, but not very willing to spend it on 
objects of public good. In making this statement, His Honour perhaps forgot 
the names of Chunilal Sil, Syama Charan Laha, Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore 
and other native gentlemen who gave large sums for the establishment of 
medical institutions in this country. It is very much to be regretted that His 
Honour should have expressed himself in this manner. 
44, The same paper takes exception to the selection by Government of 
| certain civilians who are on furlough as delegates 
Pees ag scat ad tothe Hygiene to the Hygiene Congress, and says that, as these 
. : civilians have no knowledge of the real condition of 
India, they will not be able to represent the country properly in the Congress. 
Government should have therefore selected Indian gentlemen of experience like 
K. P. Gupta and K. D. Ghose, as delegates. The selection of the civilians on leave 
is perhaps due to a desire of Government not to incur any expenditure in the 
sending of delegates. But how will the men who have been selected by Govern- 
ment be able to meet on equal terms the distinguished professors who will be 
present at the Congress as delegates from other countries? Government should 
therefore still see its way to sending fit men as delegates to the Congress. 


45. The same paper refers to Babu Jadu Lal Mallick’s book on the 
es ee: insanitary condition of Pooree and the mismanage- 
The insanitary condition of ment of the temple of Jagannath, and remarks as 


P ; 
cas follows:— 


The condition of Pooree, which is held in high estimation as a place of 
pilgrimage, has become miserable in the extreme, and Government ought to do 
something without delay for its improvement. And considering that Govern- 
ment will not have to spend anything for the purpose from its own coffers, its 
apathy in the matter is unaccountable. Mr. Metcalfe sent a report to Govern- 
ment on the insanitary condition of Pooree so far back as 1866, and no action 
has yet been taken in regard to it by the Government of Bengal. The insani- 
tary condition of Pooree is injuring the health, not only of the people of that 
place, but also of all those who go there as pilgrims. 


46. The Dainik-o-Samé-hér Chundriké, of the 6th July, says that, though 
several native gentlemen of Bengal contributed 
Bone); pleutenant-Governor on large sums of money to the funds of the Calcutta 
. . District Charitable Socicty, still the Lieutenant- 
Governor has called Bengalis parsimonious in the matter of spending money on 
charity. This remark of His Honour has displeased some Bengali gentlemen, 
but the writer sees no cause for either displeasure or astonishment in it. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is an Englishman, and as such cannot be expected to 
understand charity in the form in which it is practised by Indians Here no 
charitable institutions are required for the support of the poor, for people 
here voluntarily give alms to those who are in need of them. In Realead a 
millionaire will not think of supporting his starving neighbour, but here in 
India a rich man in a village will support all the poor villagers. There are 
again dharmasalas and devusalas where alms are distributed with a free hand. 
Even the poor of Bengal do not grudge to give a handful of rice to the beggars 
who come to their doors. It is in consequence of this system of almsgiving 
that India has not yet become so impure as Europe. The number of people 
who die of starvation in all India, which is a very large country, is not so 
large as the number of men who die from the same cause in England, which is a 
very small country. The people of this country should not therefore take 
umbrage at the Lieutenant-Governor's remarks about Bengali parsimony in 
the matter of contributing to the District Charitable Society’s Fund. 


47. The same paper refers to the river party given by the Lieutenant- 
Governor to the students of the M. A. classes in the 
The Lieutenant-Governor's river Calcutta Colleges, and observes as follows :— 

tid About a hundred youths were entertained by 
His Honour on board his own steamer; and refreshment arrangements were made 
in both the Native and the European style. Many students took native sweets, 

whilst a few ate bread, biscuits and ice creams. It is not known how man 
there were who touched or ate nothing. The writer is not opposed to the giving 
of such entertainments. by the Lieutenant-Governor, but he is opposed to the 
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supply of refreshments to Hindu students either in Belvedere or on board the 
Rhotas. Of course, on the present occasion, they alone were to blame by whose 
advice the refreshment arrangements were made, and not His Honour. 


Urrya PApERs. 


48. Referring to the subject of the Manipur disaster, the Uthaldipikd, of the — urxaxpieixa, 
20th June, points out the impropriety of arresting a —_ June 20th, 1891. 
Prince in Durbar, and explains that the Durbar is 

understood to be a place where those that are invited to attend are honoured 

and are never disgraced in any way. Should Durbar mean a place of arrest, 

very few Native Princes will have the courage to attend one in future. 

49, The same paper regrets to learn that the Committee appointed to look — urxaprema. 
after the endowments of the Bhuvaneswar temple in 
Pooree have neglected their duties, and the temple 
property is greatly mismanaged. It therefore 
requests the authorities to revise or reorganise the Committee in an effective 
manner. 

50. The Pooree Municipality having succeeded in ousting the Bara Chita Urkarvirina, 

saci (a religious establishment) from the Bara Vanda, 

pene Pooree Municipality an’ and having obtained a decree to that effect from the 

Court of the District Judge, the same paper advises 

moderation, and requests the Municipality to muke an amicable settlement with 

the Mahanta of Bara Chata, for any indiscretion on its part may lead to serious 

consequences hereafter as has unfortunately been the case in other parts of 
India. : 

51. The Simddvdhika, of the 4th June, and the Utkaldipikd, of the 13th  Samvapvanna, 
June, are very much discontented to find that June 4th, 1891. 
foreigners are appointed to Government posts in 
: Orissa, for which competent Uriya candidates are 
avallabie. The Samvddvéhikd is unable to understand why a man should come 
from Bengal to discharge the duties of q Sub-Registrar in Balasore, and thereby 
blight the prospectsof Uriya candidates who are equally qualified if not more 
so. The Utkaldipkd suggests that the Bengal Government, in making addi- 
tional appointments in the Subordinate Judicial Service, should remember its 
promise and appoint a certain number of Uriyas to the same. 


The Manipur affair. 


The Bhuvaneswar Temple Com- 
mittee. 


Appointment of Bengalis to the 
public service in Orissa. 


AssiM PAPERS. 


52. The Paridarshak, of the 29th June, says that it was extreme mcanness _—~Parivarsnax, 
on the part of the English to send Tikendrajit to June 2th, 1891, 
prison loaded with irons. A strong escort would 
have been sufficient for the purpose, and would have saved the prisoner the 
indignity to, which he has been unnecessarily subjected. 
It is true the execution of Tikendrajit and Kulachandra will not affcet 
the world in the least. But it is due to truth and justice that their lives should 
not be taken simply out of revenge for the iassacre of the English officers. 
Moreover, no English court of justice has any power to try the Manipuri 
prisoners or to sentence them to be hanged. It 1s hoped Government will act 
with consideration in the matter. The writer is of opmion that the imprison- 
ment of Kulachandra, 'Tikendrajit and Anga Sen in some place in India, with 
small pensions settled on them, will meet the ends of justice. 
53. The same paper says that the Billoot law is proving an additional Pam DarsHar. 
hardship to the people of Assam. The police, too, 
have found in the law a new engine of oppression. 
The Government is therefore requested to make all offences under this new 
law non-cognisable by the police. | 
The passing of the Jhum Law (Act III of 1891) has deprived the land- 
holders in certain mehals of Sylhet of the hereditary right they have enjoyed of 
levying certain cesses on their ryots. These mehals enjoyed the immunities 
granted by the Permanent Settlement so long as Sylhet was included in Bengal 
Proper, and the Government promised, at the time of the transference of the 
district to Assam, to allow those mehals to enjoy their old privileges. The 


The Manipuri prisoners. 


Two new Assam laws. 
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violation of this promise is an indication that some day or other the landholders 
of Sylhet will find themselves placed in the category of Government’s khas 
tenants. The land-holders should ther efore promptly set on foot an agitation 
against the action of Government. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator. 
BENGAL] TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 11th July 1891. 
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of Sylhet will find themselves placed in the category of Government’s khas 
tenants. The land-holders should ther efore promptly set on foot an agitation 
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